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FOREWORD 

■ - By 

Rt. Hon. The Viscount Milner, K.G., G.C.B. 

HAVING read Mr. Malcolmson's pamphlet, 
"The Place of Agriculture in the Life 
of a Nation," I venture to express the hope 
that it may have a wide circulation. For, with- 
out subscribing to all the opinions expressed 
in it, I am in cordial agreement with its object, 
which is to bring, home to all classes of people, 
and especially to the urban majority not 
directly interested in Agriculture, the vital 
importance of the agricultural industry to the 
prosperity of the whole nation. That this 
cardinal fact is not generally recognised, the 
light-hearted repeal of the Agriculture Act of 
1920 clearly shows. The present position is a 
very grave one. Unless we are prepared to 
make a serious and sustained effort to preserve 
it, Agriculture in Great Britain seems doomed 
to progressive decadence. But to acquiesce in 
the decay of Agriculture is to court national 
disaster. 



Sturry, 
June gih, 1922. 




From time immemorial, from the birth of the world, 
since Eve ate the apple, and Adam tilled the 
ground ; while Noah took of the juice of the 
vine, and Abraham divided with Lot his flocks 
and herds ; when Joseph rationed the people of 
E^ypt in corn, and Elijah was fed with bread 
and meat by the ravens in the time of famine ; 
relying on the promise that " While the earth 
remaineth, seedtime and harvest shall not cease," 
Agriculture has been recognised not only as 
the basis of all prosperity, health, wealth and 
happiness, but as the fountain-head of all life. 
Agriculture — the most ancient, most honourable 
and most essential industry in all times. How 
do we treat her to-day ? 

SEVEN LEAN KINE. 



This article, in substance, appeared in 
Production and Export, January, 1922. 



" And, behold, there came up out 0/ the river 
seven kine, jatfleshed and well favoured ; and they 
fed in a meadow : and, behold, seven other kine came 
up after them, poor and very ill favoured and lean- 
fleshed, such as I never saw in all the land of Egypt 
for badness : and the lean and ill-favoured kine did 
eat up the first seven fat kine : and when they had 
eaten them up, it could not be known that they had 
eaten them ; but they were still ill favoured as at the 
beginning. So I awoke." — Genesis xli., i8-'.ei 

"The seven good kine are seven years; and the 
seven thin and ill-favoured kine shall be seven years 
of famine." 

The 4th of August, 1914, ushered in an era 
of prudence and common sense in matters 
agricultural, which era came to a close seven 
years later almost to a day ; for it was on the 
3rd of August, 1921, that the measure Repeal- 
ing the " Agriculture Act " of 1920 passed its 
Second Reading in the House of Lords. 

In so far as there is any substance in the 



claim that the past seven years have been 
" fat " ones for the agricultural interest in 
the United Kingdom, the period about to 
follow the Repeal of the " Agriculture Act " 
promises to be a very " lean and iU-faVoured " 
one. Were it the agricultural community 
alone which is to be called upon to suffer from 
a period of severe depression and anxiety, 
little interest in its fate would be aroused 
among ninety per cent, of the people of this 
country ; but this is not to be, for the War 
has left us in such a position that the effect 
will be felt in every English home of every 
shilling that is sent abroad for the purchase 
of commodities not compensated for by the 
export of commodities of equal value. Our 
unprecedentedly adverse Trade Balance had, 
among the many serious situations created, 
so depreciated the British sovereign in the 
United States that in 1921, at the moment 
chosen by the Government for putting its 
agricultural policy on the scrap-heap, we had 
to pay 26s. for every £1 worth of goods we 
purchased, while we received only 15s. for 
every £1 worth of goods we sold ; nothing 
could be more hampering to any prospect 
of a trade revival than such a state of affairs. 
Let us therefore consider how much of this 
adverse trade balance was due to the pur- 
chase from. abroad of food. In 1920 purchases 
amounted to some 12,000,000 tons and the cost 
to the Nation was £704,000,000. (In 1921 the 
figure was £567,346,647). The cost of 
imported wheat alone in 1920 was 
£146,844,754, and of beef, mutton, pork, 
bacon and hams— £140,524,068. In 1913 we 
imported over 17,000,000 tons at a cost of 
under £300,000,000. In 1854 we were entirely 
self-supporting in essential food-stuffs, and 
actually had a surplus production of wheat. 
£700,000,000 sent abroad in a single year 
for the purchase of food meant £700,000,000 



less available for expenditure in this country. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer esti- 
mated to save £20,000,000 a year by the 
Repeal of the Agriculture Act, but the 
country has lost a much larger sum directly 
and indirectly as the result of pursuing such 
a policy ; indeed in the eyes of economists we 
are wilfully heading towards economic and 
hence national disaster. 

THE FOOD OF THE PEOPLE. 

One acre under wheat at the average United 
Kingdom yield of 3J quarters will supply 
bread for five men for twelve months. 

In 1918 the area under wheat in the United 
Kingdom was 2,793,049 acres ; under oats 
5,603,421 acres, making a total under these 
two crops of 8,396,470 acres. In 1921 the 
United Kingdom figures were as follows : — 
Wheat . . . . 2,084,149 acres. 

Oats . . . 4,414,747 acres, 

making a total of 6,498,896 acres, or a reduc- 
tion as compared with 1918 of 1,897,574 
acres ; the area under barley was 1,781,802 
acres. In 1922, as a direct result of the 
Repeal of the Act it is no pessimistic esti- 
mate to put the total acreage under wheat 
and oats at 6,000,000 acres or a reduction of 
500,000 acres compared with 1921 and of 
2,396,470 acres compared with 1918, the year 
of our maximum effort in recent times. 

In terms of food, such a reduction in 
acreage— if the reduction were equally 
.divided between the two crops (and a heavier 
reduction in wheat is certainly to be antici- 
pated)— on the basis of last year's yield, 
will result in a return of 875,000 quarters 
less wheat than in 1921, or sufficient to make 
200,000,000 half-quartern loaves, food for 
i;,200,ooo people for 365 days. 

As compared with 1918 these figures have to 
be more than trebled to arrive at the sum total 



of our loss since that year in terms of Bread. 
We MUST, however, have this food, and if 
we are able to purchase it from abroad at, 
say, 55s. a quarter, we shall but add another 
/3,ooo,ooo to our indebtedness to Foreign 
Countries as compared with 1920, and over 
£9,000,000 as compared with 1918. 

THE LOSS TO AGRICULTURAL LABOUR. 

As a fair average figure for the year ending 
31st December, 1921, the direct expendi- 
ture on labour alone on every acre under 
cereals may be taken as £8 per annum and 
indirectly the demand for seed, fertilisers, 
machinery, implements, sacks, twine, shoeing 
and repairs would account for another £2 of 
industrial employment per acre cultivated, 
making in all an expenditure in the form of 
wages, direct and indirect, of some £10 per 
annum. The labour bill under grass is in 
comparison a negligible quantity ; hence the 
loss in a single year to labour for every 100,000 
acres of land lost to cereal croppings is about 
£1,000,000 ; on 500,000 acres it would amount 
to £5,000,000, and compared with 1918 to 
over £20,000,000. 

THE LOSS TO THE INDUSTRIAL 
WORKER. 

If we could but save half our bill for food- 
stuffs we should retain in this Country a sum 
of £350,000,000 for employment in industry 
at home. Surely such an achievement would 
be of some value to a Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, but what of its value to labour ? 

Since 192 1 there has been a considerable 
reduction in the cost of Foreign supplies, 
which has been accompanied by a fall in 
agricultural wages, but these changes have 
resulted in decreased production at home and 
increased dependance on supplies from over- 
seas. 



VISCOUNT MILNER ON THE LOSS TO THE 
NATION. 

On the 2nd August, 1921, in opposing the 
Repeal of the " Agriculture Act " on its 
Second Reading in the House of Lords, Lord 
Milner said : — 

" What counts with me most is the interest 
of the Nation as a whole, including that 
urban majority which, although unfortunately 
so indifferent to the fate of agriculture, is 
nevertheless going to be so deeply affected 
in its own highest interests by any injury 
inflicted upon what after all is our most 
fundamental industry." He pointed out that 
as a direct result of the reversal of the policy 
of encouraging production " we shall have to 
pay such a price for imported corn as would 
have made any guarantee, if maintained, a 
light burden or no burden at all " — " Instead 
of more production we shall have less pro- 
duction ; we shall have to import increased 
quantities of food from Foreign Countries, 
and the enormous bill which we shall have to 
pay for that importation will become heavier 
and heavier every year." 

" I have always held and still hold that on 
considerations of national securitv, of national 
health and the maintenance of a large and 
vigorous agricultural population, it would on 
pure grounds of national economy pay this 
country well to devote a good many millions 
to the raising of the general standard of 
agriculture " — " the necessity for increasing by 
every means in our power the productivity of 
the soil of this country is to my mind a primary 
consideration.the greatest of all considerations" 
— " We have an increasing difficulty in paying 
by our products for all that we are obliged to 
buy ; when there is so much that we must 
BUY from foreign countries in the shape of 
raw materials, because we cannot by any 
human possibility produce them here our- 
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selves, surely it is the height of improvi- 
-dence to weight the scales against us in 
international barter, by also neglecting to 
produce here " — "I venture to predict that 
we shall pay dearly for the millions we think 
we are going to save " — " what are we going 
to do with the thousands of men we are going 
to throw out of agricultural employment ? 
there will be no room in this country for the 
displaced agricultural labourer. I had hoped 
that we had learnt from the war the true 
position of agriculture in the life of the 
nation — it must be regarded as a form of 
National Service ; every great staple industry 
ought so to be regarded, but none is so vital 
or so fundamental as agriculture." 

Lord Milner, however, is not alone among 
the leaders of national opinion in sounding 
the note of warning to the State of the calamity 
it is courting. 

Among those who have made the economic 
conditions of the working man a life-long 
study, Mr. H. M. H\mdman, the socialist 
leader, condemns the neglect of this country's 
resources in no unmeasured terms ; he warns 
us that we " were within an ace of losing the 
war by our fatal dependence upon other 
countries for indispensable nourishment " — 
" It seems to me that, unless we are wise in 
time — and the time is sliort and getting 
shorter every day — that we shall find ourselves 
face to face with the next within two or three 
years with a state of things not far removed 
from an economic cataclysm." 

Again, Mr. John Galsworthy, in a letter to 
the "Times," says: "Britain can only regain 
economic soundness, stamina and safety by 
a swift and immense development of land 
cultivation." 

It is more than probable that such con- 
victions are held by several members of the 
Government, and if the views expressed by 



the present Minister for Agriculture in the 
House of Commons and by the representative 
of the Ministry in the House of Lords in 
support of the Agricultural Act, only so recently 
as last December, are to be taken as reflecting 
their own personal convictions, this would 
certainly appear to be the case. We find it 
quite impossible to reconcile these views with 
the attitude of these gentlemen in their 
advocacy of the Repeal of the Act. However, 
it is no part of our task to attempt to interpret 
the actions of pohticians ; it is rather pur 
duty to lay before the public the facts of the 
case and to point out the way to safety. 

THIS WAY MADNESS LIES. 

We have seen that the decision of the 
Government to abandon its policy of pro- 
moting agriculture at home will result in 
creating the following position : — 

1. An addition to rather than a reduction 
of the huge bill for the purchase of food from 
abroad. 

2. A loss in production of bread at home 
for 1,200,000 souls as compared with this 
year, and for 4^ millions as compared with 
the year 1918. 

3. A loss in wages to the British working 
man of £5,000,000 as compared with 1921 
and £20,000,000 as compared with 1918, and 

4. A courting of national disaster by render- 
ing this country ever more and more dependent 
upon supplies from outside for the necessaries 
of life. 

For good or ill the " Guarantees " have gone, 
but the security and well-being of the State 
demand tlie adoption of an alternative policy 
for ensuring supplies from British soil. In 
a previous issue (Jan. 1921) I have discussed 
the " pros and cons " of the Agriculture Act 
of 1920, and 1 have been no advocat&-for tlw?- 
principles involved in the " Guarantees," 



THE PATH OF REASON. 

There is, however, a feasible alternative 
calculated to secure the much-desired result 
which would add nothing to the burdens of 
the Exchequer, but would add immeasurably 
to the Safety, Prosperity and Happiness of 
the people of this land. The broad basis of 
this policy is the encouragement of supplies 
from within the Empire and discouragement 
of suppUes from foreign countries. 

Of the £700,000,000 sent abroad in 1920 
for the purchase of food, only £220,000,000 
(less than one-third) went to British Dominions, 
the bulk, some £480,000,000 going to foreign 
countries. This is the amount that insistently 
calls for drastic reduction in the interests of 
the whole Empire. By creating a system of 
Imperial Preference in the matter of our food 
supplies, this sum could be detenninedly 
reduced. Such a policy should extend to 
all agricultural produce but, in beginning with 
wheat, it can be shown that (without adding 
one farthing to the present price of the quartern 
loaf) for eveiy natural fall of one penny in the 
price, such fall would only be retarded to the 
extent of one farthing. Such a disadvantage 
from the consumer's point of view would be 
an entirely negligible quantity when placed 
side by side with the inestimable advantages 
to consumers and producers alike of increasing 
production and employment at home. When 
the true position is appreciated, a policy of 
Imperial Preference in the products of agricul- 
ture should make as powerful an appeal to the 
electorate of the United Kingdom as it would 
to our iimpire Oversea'. 

FACTS THE FARMER HAS TO FACE. 

Now above I have dealt with facts which 
are beyond dispute and can be proved ; the 
only direction in which I may have invited 
criticism is in my inference that a heavy fall 



in the prices of agricultural produce, un- 
accompanied by a drastic cut in the costs of 
production, the dominant factor in which is 
the cost of labour, will lead to a dangerous 
and disastrous limitation of production and 
employment. 1 have said something about 
the cost of cereal cultivations and have shown 
that for every acre under crop £io goes to 
labour directly and indirectly. In support of 
this contention, I give the following analysis 
of the average direct cost in labour of culti- 
vating an acre of wheat — 



Ploughing and Cultivating 

Harrowing 

Drilling 
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making a total per acre of £8, to which must 
be added £2 for wages paid indirectly in con- 
nection with requirements as enumerated 
above. (Note. — Figures for 1921). 

The average yield of wheat per acre in the 
United Kingdom for 1920 was 3J quarters ; 
therefore the average return per acre under 
wheat at 55s. is £g 12s. 6d., showing a net loss 
per acre on the cost of labour alone, on the 
basis of the scale of wages in 1921, of 7s. 6d., 
without taking into account the cost of seed, 
fertilisers, feed of horses, rent,interest on capital, 
rates, taxes, and management. The growing of 
wheat, therefore, except on the most favoured 
lands, cannot be said to be a profitable under- 
taking 

With regard to oats, the average U.K. yield 
for 1920 was well under 5 quarters ; 5 quarters 



at 35s. would return £8 15s. This proposition 
is therefore still less attractive. 

I should tend to be wearisome were I to 
attempt to traverse the whole gamut of 
agricultural produce, barley, rye, peas, beans, 
potatoes, turnips, mangolds, etc., etc., the 
production of each of which is subject to 
varying conditions of cost and remuneration. 
I will but draw attention to a few facts in con- 
nection with the fall in prices and point out 
that, if the Country is to avoid catastrophe, 
such fall must be stayed until such time as 
the costs of production have been brought into 
line with prices. 

There is httle doubt that the consumer has 
not reaped the full benefit of this fall, but that 
is not the fault of the farmer. Since April 
1921 fat cattle have fallen 3s. 6d. per stone 
(I4lbs.), 01 about 20 per cent. ; fat sheep have 
fallen nearly qd. a lb., or 50 per cent. ; lamb 
IS. 3d. a lb., or over 50 per cent. ; pigs nearly 
30 per cent. ; while the dead meat market has 
gone all to pieces with a fall of 40 per cent, 
from £8 los. per cwt. to £6. The dairy farmers 
have been likewise hit ; milk has fallen in 
the same period from 2s. 6d. per gallon to 
lod., or over 66 per cent., and cheese from 
IS. 6d. a lb. to lod., or 40 per cent. 

At first sight it may appear that the pro- 
ducers' loss is the consumers' gain, but it is 
not so, for if the producer can only produce 
at a loss, he will cease to produce ; if he ceases 
to produce, he ceases to give employment and 
leaves the country at the mercy of the inter, 
national market, to be exploited by Trusts 
and Combines and to be squieezed or starved 
in times when demand overtakes or surpasses 
supply. British agriculture is not strong 
enough to stand alone, but the Empire can 
supply all our needs ; it is therefore alone by 
putting agriculture upon an Empire basis that 
we can look for safety, plenty and prosperity. 



This article, in substance, appeared in the 
Empire Citizen, January, 1922. 



THE INFLUENCE OF FOREIGN 
EXCHANGES ON EMPLOY- 
MENT. 



It may be truly said that the prosperity of a 
nation does not depend upon the amount of 
treasure which it amasses. 

What after all is wealth and prosperity ? 
It is obviously not the possession of untold 
riches, nor can it be measured in coin. Vaults 
full of gold and silver, hoards of pearls and 
precious stones, palaces hung with priceless 
works of art do not necessarily spell prosperity 
for the nation possessing them. America has 
amassed most of the gold of the world, yet she 
is forced to contemplate conditions of the most 
acute distress prevailing among thousands of 
her people. Were all her Titians, Van Dyks, 
Raeburns and Gainsboroughs turned into cash 
and the proceeds distributed among her un- 
employed, such a step could but temporarily 
relieve the situation ; it is no cure for the 
trouble itself. 

WHAT THEN IS THE WEALTH AND 
PROSPERITY OF A NATION ? 
It is the continual demand for the economic 
services of its people ; a demand for the 
production of wealth and not its accumulation. 
It is the demand for and the supply of honest 
ungrudging effort which constitutes the real 
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wealth of a nation. This country is now being 
faced with many acute problems for solution 
and few are more insistent than the joint issue 
of unemployment and Foreign Exchanges., 
Consideration of these problems has brought us 
back to bed-rock. 

AGRICULTURAL ACTIVITY THE SOLUTION. 

The closer the activities of a people get to the 
soil, the matrix of all wealth, the more stable 
will its conditions become ; and the more its 
efforts are concentrated on the production 
of the prime necessities of life, the more 
constant will be the demand for its services. 
Were we in this country in a position to supply 
from our own soil, and as the result of our own 
labours, the majority of our basic needs, the 
question of Foreign Exchanges need cause us 
little anxiety ; but this is unfortunately not 
our position. We are dependent upon others 
for our most vital needs, while the goods we 
can ourselves supply in exchange are of only 
secondary importance and have to be produced 
in competition with other countries more 
advantageously placed as regards their supplies 
of necessities than we are. 

THE ADVANTAGES OF GERMANY. 

Germany, for instance, was 90 per cent, 
self-supporting before the war and her urgent 
requirements from outside are limited to a 
few raw products for her factories, such as fats, 
oils, hides, fibres and cotton. She can carry on 
almost indefinitely, while her workers are all 
fully employed and it really matters little to 
her that she now has to give sixty times as much 
of her internal currency as she did in 1914 in 
exchange for the same value of impdrted com- 
modities. Her paper mark is not wealth, it 
is only the product of her printing press ; her 
real wealth rests in her production of vital needs 
14 



and in the energies of her people. There is no 
need for us to worry as to her ultimate ability 
to pay all reparation claims in full ; she is 
intrinsically very much better equipped to 
face her economic position than we are ; 
her costs of living and hence her costs of 
production are proportionately lower than ours 
are and therefore she is able at every turn to cut 
the ground from under our feet. 

THE INFLUENCE OF WAR ON EXCHANGES. 
The effect of a devastating war may be 
compared to a great explosion in a central 
telephone exchange ; some subscribers find 
that they can carry on quite well without 
communications whilst others have to face a 
complete stoppage of all their activities. We 
in this country can neither produce what we 
urgently need ourselves, nor what other 
countries urgently need. We can only produce 
what we and they would like to have if we could 
afford to pay for them, but for the time being 
purchasing power can only run to necessities, 
because the war has destroyed purchasing 
power and this is the reason that we have 
nearly two millions of unemployed. 

HOW LONG SHALL IT TAKE THE WORLD 
TO RECOVER ? 
Lord Curzon says that it will be ten years 
before the world reverts to normal conditions. 
He is probably right and it will never revert 
to pre-war conditions, for the whole machinery 
of the central exchange is being remodelled 
and " trunk lines " will connect a different set 
of subscribers. Those countries which are most 
nearly self-supporting will recover first and be 
in a position to send out their surplus products 
on more attractive terms of sale than those 
which have in the first instance to devote their 
resources to the purchase of prime necessi- 
ties. 
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IS LONDON STILL THE MONEY MARKET 
OF THE WORLD ? 
Before the war, London was the money 
market of the world and a clearing house for 
goods of all kinds. Largely in consequence of 
the profits it made in merchandise, in its 
carrying trade and from investments in foreign 
countries, it was in a position to purchase in the 
world's markets its vital supplies, and these 
profits, together with its normal export trade, 
enabled Great Britain to keep its expenditure 
and income on a fairly even keel. The war 
has very materially modified this position and 
much of our export trade has gone never to 
return. It is essential, therefore, that we 
should become less and less dependent upon 
foreign countries for our vital supplies and, 
developing to the full the natural resources of 
the whole Empire, stand together with our 
overseas Dominions as a self-supporting unit, 
equipped to compete with all other exporting 
countries in the markets of the world. The 
adoption of such a policy is the only alterna- 
tive to emigration on a large scale if the people 
of these islands are to be fed and clothed. It 
is the provision of remunerative employment 
of an economic character for every able-bodied 
man and woman willing to do it that is the true 
measure of a country's welfare, and the higher 
the general standard of living prevailing the 
more patent is the evidence of prosperity. 

THE REAL TEST OF POVERTY. 

A debased cuirency is not necessarily an 
evidence of poverty ; it is the maintenance of 
a low standard of living which shows the 
" nakedness of the land." At the present 
time we in Britain are in a very serious economic 
position, because of thousands of unemployed 
being maintained at the expense of the State 
while not contributing anything to its well-being. 
This position cannot be long sustained ; while 
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in Germany, where 1,250 raarks instead of 20 
must be given in exchange for £1, there is no 
distress. The shortest cut to safety, solvency 
and employment for our people is to purchase 
nothing of foreign origin which can be produced 
in this country, thus increasing our purchasing 
power of those vital necessities which we our- 
selves are unable to produce and encouraging the 
production of those we can. 

WOULD A BOYCOTT OF GERMAN GOODS 
INJURE THIS COUNTRY ? 

It is urged in some quarters that, as the 
prosperity of a nation depends upon its produc- 
tion of wealth and its ability to market 
its surplus produce, a boycott of German 
goods would only hamper that country's 
ability to meet her obligations, to the 
allies. This is only half the truth. The allies 
cannot afford to boycott German goods 
marketed in fair competition with their own 
productions, but there is no reason whatever 
that Germany should be enabled, with the 
connivance of the allies, to undersell the 
manufactures of her creditors in virtue of her 
maintenance of an artificial financial position, 
which enables her to produce on specially 
favourable terms. We are quite prepared 
to meet her in fair competition, but not to 
hand over to Germany the markets of the world 
to the lasting detriment of our own industrial 
prosperity, because Germany has persistently 
refused to put her own house in order. 

CAN GERMANY PAY HER DEBTS ? 

By increasing the taxation of her people and 
the enormous accumulated wealth of her 
industrial and financial institutions ; by in- 
creasing her freight charges and reducing her 
general standard of living, it is then up to her 
to prove that she is making an honest effort to 
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meet her liabilities. We should be more than 
fools if we listened to herwhining and whimpering 
at the burden justly laid upon her while she 
is at the same time pursuing a pclicy of " peace 
FUL PENETRATION " at the expense of those 
whom she has wronged. 

THE MEANING OF ADVERSE EXCHANGES. 

There may be some to whom the significance 
of depreciated exchanges is not apparent. 
To such I would explain that, in external trade 
relations, an adverse rate of foreign exchange 
merely indicates an adverse trading balance ; 
that is to say, that the country which is suffering 
from an adverse rate of exchange is owing 
more in gold or its equivalent in goods and 
services than she is owed. This is the position 
ive now occupy towards America, with the 
result that, in order to enable us to fulfil our 
obligations towards her, we have to send her 
gold or goods worth 25s. for every 20s. worth of 
goods we take from her. It is obvious that 
such a position cannot be sustained for long 
without landing us in bankruptcy, unless 
we can so reduce our costs of production that we 
do not really suffer by the exchange. 

DOES THE LOW RATE OF EXCHANGE 
HELP GERMANY ? 

Germany is in a position so to reduce her 
costs of production, and as she is forced to buy 
from abroad so very little compared with us, 
her recovery should be very rapid. To give a 
simple illustration of my meaning, let us 
imagine that Germany is the granary of the 
world and that all nations have to go to her for 
wheat ; at the same time she owes them a vast 
sum of money and is suffering from a heavily 
depreciated exchange. Being the only seller 
of wheat she would be in a position to say to 
her creditors, " Either you pay me the price I 



ask for wheat or you go without bread." She 
would soon wipe out her indebtedness. There 
is, however, no nation in this position and 
therefore adverse trade balances can only 
be liquidated gradually by the supply of 
commodities in competition with other pro- 
ducers, and the country which can produce 
the most cheaply will right its position the 
most quickly, and the more essential to mankind 
the qualities of its production, the sooner 
will its status be altered from that of a debtor 
to that of a creditor nation. 



AGRICULTURE ON AN 
EMPIRE BASIS. 

I have endeavoured in the foregoing pages to 
bring home to every thinking man, to whatever 
section of the community he may belong, the 
direct personal interest he has in the prosperity 
of agriculture in the country in which he lives. 
I hope I have convinced him that it is esserJial 
to his welfare quite apart from the prospects 
of any war-clouds in the future, which would 
render it a matter of life and death in providing 
for the safety of the State. 

" THE GOVERNMENT WHICH WON THE 
WAR." 

With the lessons of the late desperate war 
still fresh in our minds, it would appear to be 
unthinkable that any Government, of whatever 
complexion and however composed, could have 
survived the criticism of the electorate, which 
wilfully closed its eyes to the vital needs of 
agricultural production in the United King- 
dom ; yet so it is and, in the pages of history, 
whatever laurels the Government " of all the 
talents " may have won, it will for ever be 
recorded against it that it threw over its con- 
victions to lighten the ship, and sold the birth- 
right of its people for the applause of an 
ignorant and ill-informed electorate. Oppor- 
tunism is unhappily apt to be the bane of any 
administration under the " party " system of 
Government, but Great Britain has in the past 
produced men who were great enough to be 
statesmen first and only secondarily politi- 
cians ; who have risked even their personal 
and party interests — and have sometimes paid 
the penalty — for their convictions. The future 



of our Empire is black, indeed, if our race has 
exhausted the supply of such men. 

Let us consider the opportunity that lay 
before the Government that " won the war." 

On November nth, 1918, it found a country 
groaning under high prices of every conceivable 
commodity, but it was the cost of food which 
was the heaviest burden on the people. Flour 
at 2S. yd. a stone ; potatoes at is. 2d. ; sugar 
at gd. per lb. ; beef at 2s. 2d. per lb. ; sausages 
at 2s. ; milk at lod. per quart ; eggs at 6s. per 
dozen ; cheese at 2s. per lb. ; tea at 2s. gd. per 
lb. ; coal at 2s. 6d. per cwt. ; tobacco at is. per 
oz., and even then prices were artificially con- 
trolled in the interests of the consumer, and 
every consumer was strictly rationed. Had a 
free market prevailed, prices would have been 
very materially increased (in many cases more 
than doubled) as ultimately proved to be the 
case as soon as the forces of supply and demand 
were again allowed full play. 

By an overwhelming vote of confidence at 
the General Election in 1919, the people of 
this country returned to power the Govern- 
ment which had " won the war " to "win the 
peace," and keep it. 

This Government possessed few convictions 
more strongly than that agriculture was the 
surest anchorage for the ship of state, but 
halted and hesitated to act on its convictions. 
It appointed Royal Commissions, Cabinet 
Committees, Imperial War Committees, Im- 
perial Economic Committees, and fostered and 
inspired Economic Councils of the Allies and 
International Conferences ; from all of these it 
received the same commission — " Foster your 
Agricultural production." At last, pushed and 
goaded by the people who had put it in office, by 
the people of the whole Empire, by the people 
of the nations that had fought side by side 
in the titanic struggle, it decided to act, but 
even then it only did so with its tongue in its 
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cheek ; it brought in a measure so pregnant 
with inherent weakness that it could never 
weather the storm of intelligent criticism, and 
in December, 1920, it went back on its word, 
threw over its convictions, and left the people 
who had trusted it to its fate. 

DANGEROUS AND CRIMINAL DELAY. 

Let us look back to the steps taken by the 
Government of the day to increase agricultural 
production at home during the war. 

What was done under Mr. Asquith, in 1915 ? 
Nothing, and worse than nothing, for he ap- 
pointed a commission, under the Chairmanship 
of Lord Milner, to advise him, and as soon as 
Lord Milner had reported, he put his Report 
into the waste-paper basket. What in 1916 ? 
Nothing. 

It was left to the initiative of the British 
Empire Producers' Organisation to draw up a 
programme of production, but it was not until 
starvation was staring the Nation in the face, 
that a Food Production campaign was started 
by the State under Lord Lee, of Fareham. 

All eyes were then directed, very late in the 
day, to the farming fraternity ; it was coaxed, 
cajoled, bullied, threatened and patted on the 
back in turn ; there was no limit placed on its 
efforts and output ; only its profits were con- 
trolled, and in 1918 Home Production reached 
its high- water mark in modern times. 

After the war. 

Then Peace supervened, and the lessons of 
the War began to fade. Those who had dis- 
creetly kept silent while the insufficient and 
precarious supplies of food necessitated a strict 
rationing and a tightening of their belts, waxed 
bold again with a fuller stomach and pro- 
claimed with astounding self-complacency that 
it was injuring the Liberties of the People to 
adopt any measures calculated to protect its 



food supplies. A Government without a con- 
science — as all Governments without a con- 
science will — chose the path of least resistance 
and, with rosy but mythical pictures of the 
bulging granaries of Bolshevik Russia, threw 
the food reserves of its people to the wolves. 

It is the people only that can save itself, 
and no Government, whatever its party label 
or its political complexion, is worthy of the 
trust or support of the people of any country 
that is not irretrievably committed above all, 
and, first of all, to develop by all means in its 
power that country's agricultural resources. 

HOW CAN THIS BE DONE ? 

Let us consider what we are now doing to 
encourage agricultural production at home, 
while we are paying in taxes annually on our 
supplies from Overseas, of Food, Drink and 
Tobacco, no less a sum than £135,000,000. The 
figures for the past two years are as follows : — ■ 





1920. 


1921. 


Taxes on Tea 


. £16,810,677 


£17,437,308 


Cocoa 


• 2,399.279 


2,662,712 


Coffee 


597.940 


595,009 


Chicory 


86,981 


80,998 


Dried Fruits 


810,304 


794.275 



Sugar 


30,784.737 


35,901.544 


Spirits 
Wines 
Table Waters 


18,006,112 

2,900,371 

14,719 


13,084,643 

2,743.688 

16,949 


Tobacco 


64,150,615 


62,474,727 



Total . .£146,561,735 £135,191,853 

The duty on Tea was reduced by the 

Budget of 1922. 
Every farthing of these taxes is paid by the 

consumer in this country, while no reciprocal 
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advantage whatever is derived from such taxa- 
tion in the form of increased production or 
employment at home ; the reason of this is 
that in no case is this country, for climatic 
reasons, qualified to compete, except to an 
infinitesimal extent. 

So long as we require any of these commodi- 
ties, we are forced to pay every farthing of Ihe 
tax ourselves, and no part of it can possibly be 
transferred to the importer. 

Under the Safeguarding of Industries Act, 
1921, some attempt has been made to correct 
this position in connection with the importa- 
tion of certain manufactures, but nothing has 
so far been done in connection with the still 
more vital issue of our Food supplies. 

AND WHAT WE MIGHT DO. 

Every inducement should be offered to the 
farmer, both from the point of view of food 
supply and from the point of view of providing 
agricultural employment, to secure a greater 
yield per acre rather than to put a larger and 
in many cases unsuitable acreage under the 
plough. 

In the matter of yield per acre there would 
appear to be considerable scope for improve- 
ment, the average yield for England and 
Wales in 19 19 being little over 3^ quarters 
per acre ; in Ireland it was 4f quarters and in 
Scotland over 4f quarters. We cannot perhaps 
expect to emulate some of the rich virgin soils 
of Canada, but the contrast is too extreme 
between England's yield and that furnished 
by the Peace River district of British Columbia, 
which in 1919 showed a yield of 500,000 
quarters from 80,000 acres, and the following 
figures from land at Fort Vermillion : — 





Date 


Date Yield per 


Variety. 


Sown. 


Cut. Acre. 


Marquis. 


May 8th. 


Aug. 15th. 8 Quarters 
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With 45 million mouths to feed and only 
some 12 million acres of suitable arable land, 
the insistent demand is for more food to the 
acre. 

Were the average yield per acre in England 
and_^Wales only brought up to the level of 
Scotland (38.5 bushels of wheat) we should 
be in a position to supply nearly 50 per cent, 
of our own requirements, excluding exports. 

This result could undoubtedly be achieved 
by more scientific treatment and more money 
spent on the land. All that the farmer wants 
is an assurance that he will have a fair market 
for his produce. 

AN EMPIRE WHEAT POLICY. 

Let us therefore consider what will secure 
results without unduly raising the cost of the 
loaf and without adding to the taxes. 

At a price for wheat of 50s. per quarter, 
the quartern loaf may be sold at gd. without 
any State subsidy. 

Let us therefore take 50s. as the datum line, 
and establish an import duty equal to 50 per 
cent, of the difference between 50s. and any 
lower market price, with a 50 per cent, rebate 
to Empire Produce. Such a policy would 
give the following results : — 

state Revenue. 



Fall 


Market 


Foreigo 


Empire 


of 


price. 


duty. 


duty. 


— i 


50/- 


nil. 


nil. 


i/- 


49/- 


-/6 


-/3 


2/6 


+7/6 


1/3 


-/7i 


5/- 


43/- 


2/6 


1/3 


10/- 


40/- 


5/- 


2/6 


15/- 


35/- 


7/6 


3/9 



Foreign. Empire. Total, 
(12 Mil. (10 mil. qrs.) 

qrs.) £ 

300,000 125,000 425,000 

750,000 312,500 1,062,500 

1,500,000 1,625,000 2,125,000 

3,000,000 1,250,000 4,250,000 

4,500,000 1,875,000 6,375,000 

The argument will be advanced that any 
policy which involves the taxation of two- 
thirds of our wheat supply for the benefit of 
the producers of one-third only is economically 
unsound ; but this claim will not bear examina- 
tion, for the imposition of the tax would secure 
six definite results, the attainments of the first 
two of which should raise the proportion of 
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home production at any rate to the level of 
importations. 

These results may be enumerated as 
follows : — 

1. Increased acre under cultivation. 

2. Increased yield per acre. 

3. Demand for agricultural labour. 

4. No burden on the taxpayer. 

5. A substantial revenue to the State. 

6. Encouragement of supplies within 
the Empire. 

THE MILLER AND STOCK FEEDER. 

With a view to fostering the milling industry 
in this country and so increasing the demand 
for the services of labour and the supply of 
offals for feeding purposes, duties of a similar 
character, but on a slightly higher scale, 
would be imposed upon imported flour. 

THE BREAD TAX BOGEY. 

In spite of the lessons of the war, the people 
will perhaps be fooled again on a question 
which they do not understand ; the old, old, 
bogey will again be trotted out and interested 
politicians will again rouse their followers to 
frenzy by proclaiming the challenge, " Who 
dares to tax the people's food ? " when under 
the casuistry of the False Prophets of Free 
Trade the weekly budget of the working man 
is now being taxed to the tune of some 
£135,000,000 a year from the payment of 
which, by increasing production at home, 
there is no escape. 

What does this proposed " Bread tax " 
really amount to ? Let us look the facts m 
the face. There can be little fear of the 
people's judgment ]f the plain issue is put 
honestly before them. 

Thus :— 280 lbs. of flour will yield 90 
quartern loaves. One quarter of wheat (480 
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lbs.) will yield 340 lbs. of flour of 75 per cent, 
extraction, therefore, one quarter of wheat 
will yield about no quartern loaves. A 
duty of 6d. per quarter on one-third of our 
supplies (that imported from foreign countries) 
would add one-thirtieth of a penny to the price 
of the quartern loaf ? a duty of 3d. per quarter 
on that from Empire sources would add less 
than one-sixtieth of a. penny to the cost: 
together, say, one-twentieth of a penny. 

A duty of 2S. 6d. on foreign and is. 3d. on 
Empire supplies would add one-eighth of a 
penny to the cost. 

A duty of 5s. on foreign and 2s. 6d. on Empire 
supplies — one farthing. 

Of 7s. 6d. and 3s. gd. respectively, three- 
eights of a penny, and so on. 

It is only with each fall in the prize of wheat 
that the duty comes into play and the .duty 
itself only amounts to one quarter (25 per cpnt.) 
of the advantage gained by such fall. Thus 
at 40s., when the price has fallen los. per 
quarter below the datum line, the duty would 
only amount to 2s. 6d. per quarter on the 
country's requirements, and as, fostered by 
the measure, home and Empire production 
would increase, so the proportion of duty 
would diminish. 

THE WORKERS' LOGIC, 

\Miich is the better business proposition 
for the wage-earner ? To listen to the , 
interested demagogues and out-of-date econo- 
mists and resist in idleness and penury the, 
claims of a self-supporting Empire, or to, run 
the risk of having to pay another farthing fpr 
the quartern loaf, in return for securing 
regular and remunerative employment in the; 
land ? 

Cheap bread is a blessing, but no matter 
how cheap it is, it is of no interest to us if 
we have not got the money to purchase it. , 



THE EMPIRE'S PART. 

For developing a programme of agricultural 
prosperity at Home we have the Whole Empire 
behind us. 

V In June, 1919, an " Empire Wheat " Con- 
ference was convened by the British Empire 
Producers Organisation and this Conference 
adopted the following resolutions : — 

1. " It is imperative that measures be 
adopted without delay to render the Empire 
self-supporting in all essential foodstuffs." 

2. " The Overseas Dominions are prepared 
to offer their cordial co-operation in any 
policy that may be adopted by the British 
Government for the promotion of Agricultural 
interests in the Mother Country, provided 
that the principles of Imperial Preference are 
incorporated in any measures involving the 
taxation of imports into the United Kingdom." 

And on the 4th May, 1920, the Central and 
Associated Chambers of Agriculture adopted 
the following resolutions : — 

(a) " This Council desires to express its 
appreciation of the Resolutions adopted by 
the Empire Wheat Conference in June, 1919, 
and of the friendly spirit which prompted 
them." 

(b) " That a Committee be appointed to 
consider the advisability of approaching the 
agricultural bodies in our several Overseas 
Dominions with a view to securing their 
co-operation in the promotion of the agricul- 
tural and pastoral interests of the United 
Kingdom." 

It only remains for you and me to do our 
part in " Speeding the Plough." 

V. A. Malcolmson. 
Aston Bury, 

Stevenage, Herts. 
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